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Guest Editorials 


OW WILL AMERICAN schools present the stiffer 
courses that are being urged by educators and 
public alike? 
Even before Russia’s sputniks spurred America’s in 
terest in tougher and more scientific schooling there 
‘ \ was considerable question as to how 
Higher 


the growing need for teachers re- 
Standards 


sulting from the enlarging school 
for Teachers population could be met 
Now the problem becomes harder. 
Not only are more teachers needed, but many of them 
must be better in terms of education and ability to 
teach more difhcult subjects. 

Ihe suggestion of Carl J. Megel of Chicago, president 
of the AFL-CIO American Federation of Teachers, is 
that the states should require degrees of Bachelor o1 
Master of Arts for certification of new teachers, and 
grant them lifetime certification. 

Perhaps it seems odd to suggest raising the standards 
for certification at the same time the nation is badly in 
need of many more new teachers. Still it is entirely 
possible that higher standards would induce more col- 
lege students to plan teaching careers. 

Another factor is that higher standards for certifica- 
tion would surely result in higher earning capacity for 
new teachers. More attractive salaries, of course, would 
serve as an effective inducement to draw more talented 
students into the teaching profession. 

Teachers are the fountainhead of education. That 
surely is the logical place to begin with higher stan- 
dards.—Decatur, /1l., Review. 
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: ion can be only commendation for the American 
Federation of Teachers in its strong Opposition to 
proposals that Time and Life magazines be banned 
from the high schools of the nation. 
Ihe National Association of Secondary School Prin 
cipals recommended the ban because 


A Proposal of a recent series of Life articles on 
American education, with the series 


Unbecoming \ 
being called irresponsible. 


to Principals Carl J. Megel of Chicago, presi 
dent of the Federation, an afhliate of the AFL-CIO, 
explained the union's opposition in this statement in 
behalf of its executive council: 

“The American Federation of Teachers does not nec 
essarily agree with the portrayal of American education 
expressed by Time and Life. However, there has never 
been a time when public education and those responsi 
ble for it were in greater need of critical analysis and 
evaluation. A matter of so much public concern can- 
not be judged by the public without complete informa- 
tion and discussion.” : 

Time and Life are not the favorite publications of 
many Americans, and some of these feel that they have 
gone too far in their attacks on education. 


But this is far from being sufficient reason for 


banning them from high schools. Suppose we quit 
church every time the minister said something from 
the pulpit we didn’t like or with which we disagreed? 
Suppose the student tried walking out on every teacher 
whose criticism he considered unjust? 

No, it wouldn't work. Neither will this attempt to 
ban two magazines from schools because they have 
criticized those schools. 

The whole thing is contrary to the precious prin 
ciple of freedom of press and speech—and freedom 
of expression within the classroom itself. 

That's why it seems so strange to have the ban pro 
posed by an organization like the National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals. 

Actually the organization is guilty of recommending 
something that amounts to a dangerous form of cen 
sorship, a course that runs counter to the most basic 
concepts in the field of American education.—Beau 
mont, Tex., Enterprise. 
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AST SPRING, there went up in Ohio the first of 
170 huge outdoor advertising billboards, which 
were designed to “add a new dimension” to the teachet 
recruitment effort. The boards spelled out in reflect 
. ing letters: Teaching—a Better Career 
Billboards 


Every Year, although there were no 
In Teacher supporting reasons why the statement 
Recruitment 


is true. 

The project was a joint venture ol 
The Outdoor Advertising Association and the Ohio 
Education Association. It is dfhcult to explain the 
stake that outdoor advertisers have in recruiting teach 
ers, and it is doubtful if an inquiry would bring a 
truthful answer. No doubt they were motivated by 
the same force that has caused many similar business 
groups as well as others to deny that there exists a 
real reason for the shortage of teachers, namely, salary 
and working conditions. 

It is even more difficult to explain why the OEA, an 
organization that is supposed to represent the interests 
of classroom teachers, was active in such a project. One 
could scarcely conceive of lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
engineers, or any other professional people taking part 
in an activity that would only cheapen their profession. 

It may be true, as has been suggested by some people, 
that OEA does not represent the interests of the class 
room teacher. If OEA is so interested in the teacher 
supply, why is it not recognizing the real reason fon 
the scarcity? Why are teachers paying their money to 
support an organization that promoted a project to 
sell them down the river? 

We recognize that we need more and better teachers. 
We do not believe that beating the bushes to attract 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry to the classroom is a legit 
imate solution to the problem.—The Edde, Mansfield 
Federation of Teachers, Local 703. 
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EACHERS everywhere are con 

scious of the shortcomings in 
our educational system. Low sala 
ries, inadequate housing, curricu 
lum deficiencies, are generally in 
evidence. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers is providing a vigorous 
and positive action program to cor- 
rect these inadequacies. Unfortu 
nately, such aspects are only a symp 
tom of a deeper sociological mal- 
adjustment. 


The papers carried the headlines 
that the Governor of Arkansas, in 
defiance of the integration mandate, 
closed the high schools of Little 
Rock. Gov. Faubus thereby denied 
educational opportunities to all chil- 
dren of Little Rock in order to grat- 
ify his own personal prejudices. 
What evil has befallen us when the 
doors of a school are closed to young 
people because of the color of thei 
skin? 

Such conditions cannot long exist 
without damage to our precious 
democratic ideals. The spirit of Val 
ley Forge, Gettysburg, and Iwo Jima could not long 
tolerate such injustice. Yet, strangely enough, little or 
nothing is being done. For this reason the following 
telegram was sent by me to President Eisenhower: 

“The membership of the American Federation of 
Teachers calls upon you to exert immediate and posi- 
tive leadership in finding solutions to the school inte 
gration issues. 

“The American Federation of Teachers, representing 
the teaching profession, is dedicated to the fulfillment 
of full educational facilities for all children as a pre 
requisite for maintaining our American democracy. 
Defiance of the law of the land is contrary to any con 
cept of a functioning democracy. 

“Grave consequences are highly probable if the defi 
ance of a supreme court directive as exemplified by 
the action of the governor of Arkansas is allowed to 
continue unchallenged. We strongly urge, Mr. Presi 
dent, that you become vocal and vigorous in guaran 
teeing all children full educational opportunities.” 


Kr SECOND equally dangerous scourge to our 
Memocratic ideals is represented by the attempts ol 
various states to expand the nefarious right to work 
law. There is a relationship between these two impor 
tant events. Governor Faubus by dictatorial decree 
perverts democratic rights of citizens. The right to 
work laws negate inherent rights established by demo 
cratic collective actions. Enactment of right to work 
initiatives are being voted on in the November elections 


e President’s Page 


By Carl J. Megel 


MR. MEGEL 





in the states of California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Ohio and Washing 
ton. 


This is an all out effort to kill the 
labor movement in America. In 
order to get the proposition on the 
ballots, it was necessary to get a 
great many signatures. Hundreds ol 
thousands of dollars were immedi 
ately available for this purpose. A 
letter which I received from our 
labor representative in the state of 
Washington said: 


“Labor was able to defeat this 
measure in 1956 but the opponents 
are back with a more vicious meas- 
ure.” He further stated, “Through 
an education campaign we thought 
we had it licked for 1958, since they 
did not seem able to obtain the 
90,000 signatures to get it on the 
ballot. However, during the last 
two weeks before the deadline, a 
high official of the Boeing Airplane 
Company stepped into the campaign 
and by causing tts employees to sign 
the petition, presumably as a condi 
tion of employment, enough signa 
tures were obtained to again place the initiative on 
the November ballot.” 


a. EFFECTS go deep. The essence of democracy is 
at stake. An educational system which guarantees 
full educational opportunity for all of its citizens and 
a free labor movement are the strongest bulwarks for 


the preservation of a democratic society A closed 
schoolhouse and a shackled employee are sure signs of 
a declining democracy. 

In building a new concept, American teachers have 
the greatest responsibilities. Without schools we can 
be no profession. Without a free labor movement, we 
cannot be represented by the finest professional organi 
zation in America today, the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

But in the final analysis, we, the people, hold the key. 
On Nov. 4, 1958 every representative and one-third of 
the senators in the United States Congress are up for 
re-election. I urge you in your local communities and 
in your individual states to see that every citizen is 
registered; that he understands the issues and that he 
votes for the best qualified candidate. 


Your co-operation with COPE, the AFL-CIO Com 
mittee on Political Education, will be beneficial, espe 
cially in states where the right to work initiative is on 
the ballot. 
registered and votes. 


Make doubly sure that every teacher is 
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ON OUR COVER 


pe panty on our cover is Martin Shapiro, member of 
Jersey City (N.J.) Federation of Teachers, Local 752, 
explaining an assignment to two students in his archi- 
tectural drawing class in Henry Snyder high school of 
the same city. 


Shapiro, an architectural drawing teacher since 1934, 
received his Bachelor of Architecture degree from Car- 
negie Institute of Technology iin Pittsburgh the year 
before. 


He is a registered architect in New Jersey, and out 
of school has designed residences, hospitals and public 
buildings for New York firms. 


His avocation is art, his pastime golf and his relaxa- 
tion his home, wife, Jeanette, and his daughters, Har- 
riet, 10, and Karen, 7. His own paintings decorate his 
walls. Students are Robert Pederson and Richard McCall. 


Photo by Solomon M. Margolin, also a member of 
Jersey City Federation of Teachers, Local 752, is the 
first to win $50.00 for an A.F. of T. member camera- 
man. Story, Page 17. 
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N ANY MIGHT call me the apostle 

of the obvious when | state that 
a human being is a complicated mech- 
anism. Basically, however, there are 
but two factors that separate man from 
his fellow creatures. 


One of these factors is a selective, 
determining, or motor faculty which 
actuates him in a particular course of 
action when faced with a multiplicity 
of alternatives. This principle is con- 
cerned more with matters external to 
the individual. 


The other faculty is more immanent 
in its working processes. Its activity 
has its inception and fruition within 
the individual. The former principle 
is called by most the will, while the 
latter is given the name intellect. 


By and large, we products of west- 
ern civilization train the will accord- 
ing to what we call the Judean-Chris- 
tian principles of morality. During 
the major portion of our history the 
intellect has been guided along the 
paths of the paidea of the ancient 
Hellenes. The fountainhead of the 
former discipline was Palestine, of the 
latter, Ancient Greece. 


Primarily the job of inculcating the 
moral principles which guide the will 
is that of the church. In like fashion 
the duty of informing and training 
the intellect is considered to be that 
of the school. For the purpose of 
this essay it will be our function to 
concentrate on the latter. 

Perhaps in essaying the distance 
which we have traveled from the 
ancient Grecian ideal of the paidea, 
we shall discover the cause of the 
seemingly universal discontent with 


*President, Boston Teachers’ Union, Local 
66, and social science teacher in Boston 
Latin School, supposedly the oldest high 
school in the country and noted for its 
adherence to the traditional curriculum 
Only students of high achievement in ele- 
mentary school are accepted as students. 
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Must Courses 
in 


High School 


By James J. Doherty* 


Mr. Doherty 


our educational system, both within 
and without the teaching profession. 


NIQUE among the peoples of the 

world, the ancient Greeks gloried 
in and had confidence in man’s intel- 
lect and its potentialities. While others 
permitted themselves to be held back 
by fears engendered by ignorance and 
superstition the sons of Hellas set sail 
confidently on the uncharted seas of 
the mind with only the intellect as a 
compass to guide them. 

To them it was a glorious thing to 
be a man and to act like a man. For 
them the degree of human-ness pos- 
sessed by any man was determined by 
the degree to which his intellect was 
developed. Surely they reasoned cor- 


rectly that the development of that 
faculty which separated humans from 
their fellow creatures should be the 
criterion of the human-ness which any 
individual attained. 

As a result these pioneers left us 
the traditions of humanism in learn- 
ing, the only educational system which 
has stood the test of time. Any attempt 
to discuss the question of must courses 
in high school is forced to take this 
tradition into consideration. 

Probably a stranger, looking at our 
educational policy, is struck by our 
tendency to specialize. This is true 
with respect to both the pupils who 
are being trained and the teachers 
who are training them. Have you 
ever heard the story about Miss Jones, 
a fourth grade teacher? When asked 
a question about the use of fractions 
in computation Miss Jones was heard 
to say: 

“Ask Miss Smith, the fifth grade 
teacher about that. Fractions are fifth 
grade work.” 

Perhaps, as a teacher, your blood 
may boil at the overtones and impli- 
cations in the preceding story. Un- 
fortunately, when taken as a crack at 
our overspecialization in education, 
most of us appreciate that there is 
more truth than poetry in the tale. 


YPNOTIZED by the success of the 
Af assembly line method and mass 
production, we Americans have ap- 
plied the techniques of these fields to 
that of education. Would that the 
experimenters in this area had real- 
ized that the human mind ‘is not com- 
posed of many nuts and screws, each 
of which may be given a tightening 
twist at each go-round! 

The human mind is not only a 
complex thing. It is a whole thing. 
Not only must the whole mind be edu- 
cated, but it must be educated by a 
whole teacher. Space does not permit 
the quotations available on the subject, 
but for some time many of the more 
responsible people in education have 
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been looking with jaundiced eyes on 
the phenomena of the American land- 
scape known as schools of education. 
Even the right of this type of school 


to exist has been questioned. 


Preoccupation with method, and in 
some cases, almost a complete disre- 
gard for matter on the part of these 
schools has caused this eruption. If 
cooler heads prevail it is likely that 
the field of education may become a 
graduate school discipline. After a 
student has been exposed to the reg- 
ular liberal arts curriculum, and has 
evinced a desire to enter the pedagog- 
ical profession, he or she may be given 
further study in methods, testing, and 
associated fields. 


Once we obtain the whole teacher 
we still have the problem of the train- 
ing of the whole child. Indubitably 
one of the most disconcerting situa- 
tions confronting the conscientious 
teacher today is the attitude on the 
part of the child that learning should 
be compartmentalized. How many 
teachers of the natural and social sci- 
ences have been faced with the fact 
that their students are atrociously de- 
ficient in spelling and reading? Unity 
and coherence in composition seem to 
be considered old fashioned stuffy con- 
cepts to be relegated exclusively to the 
English classroom, and even then, only 
under duress! 

Weirdly enough administrators have 
been known to compound this felony 
against education by agreeing with 
the students. In front of a class in 
one Boston junior high school I was 
informed by the principal that it was 
unnecessary to demand complete sen- 
tences in history recitations. At the 
same school a temporary teacher 
across the corridor from me was told 
not to teach grammar. “We tell them 
stories now,” said the supervisor to 
the neophyte. 


Lo BRINGS us to the first of the 
must courses for high school. Ari- 
stotle made the point that a man who 
lived apart from his fellow man was 


either a saint or a criminal. We are 
gregarious and social animals. In fact 
ideas evolved by the intellect would 
lose much of their raison d'etre if 
they could not be communicated to 
other human beings. 

Language, the code by which these 
ideas are transmitted from mind to 
mind, is thus a sine qua non if humans 
are to live humanly. As a matter of 
fact most of us would accede to the 
fact that the main purpose of the 
school is to train the pupil to think 
intelligently. Along these lines, it was 
no accident that the great cathedral of 
learning that was medieval scholastic 


philosophy evolved from the study of 
grammar. To satisfy the more prag- 
matic among us it might be asked: 

“In what field of endeavor is it not 
an asset to be able to speak and write 
clearly and forcefully?” 

No doubt few, even among the 
most progressive of modern educators 
would question the preeminence of 
English among secondary studies. Nev- 
ertheless, what has been said before 
concerning the importance of the 
transmitting tools in transferral of 
ideas among men, should point also 
to the necessity for foreign language 
study, especially in the academic cur- 
riculum. We live in a day when com- 
munication between countries and 
even continents is almost instan- 
taneous. 

Today travel time between Moscow 
and New York is less than it was be- 
tween Washington and New York in 
the days of our country’s infancy. In 
the light of these facts it would appear 
that concentration on foreign lan- 
guages in our curricula is long over- 
due. Understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world is recognized as a 
necessity if we are to have permanent 
peace. 

How is it possible to obtain this 
understanding if we do not know how 
the other half thinks? Furthermore, 
how is it possible to understand the 
thinking processes of other people if 
we do not know at least something 
about the media in which they think, 
their languages? 

Throughout this discussion we have 
been absorbed in the necessity for de- 
veloping a curriculum which incul- 
cates reasoning powers in the student. 
One discipline recognized from. time 
immemorial as being dedicated to the 
development of pure reason has been 
the study of the dead languages. 

Greek and Latin, tossed aside in 
recent years as not suited to the more 
pragmatic concepts in education, have 
done more to develop sturdiness of 
intellect over the years than any other 
curriculum subject matter, in my opin- 
ion. Boston Latin School, recognized 
country-wide as a focus for the devel- 
opment of academic talent, has clung 
steadfastly to the inclusion of Greek 
as well as Latin in the school’s cur- 
riculum. 

The success of our graduates is un- 
questioned in the academic field, but 
what if 1 were to tell you that the 
most successful Fuller Brush salesman 
in New England is only one year out 
of Boston Latin School? Our grad- 
uates show up as superior even when 
they matriculate in the college of 
hard knocks. Anyone capable of pars- 
ing a Greek or Latin sentence is not 


likely to be stumped too often by the 
everyday problems of real life. 


O MUCH for the all-important tools 

of the languages, but what of the 
social sciences, the study of human- 
ness of man himself? This has been 
a neglected and a corrupted area of 
study. We have strayed far frem the 
position of the Grecian ideal in this 
field. 

Politics was said by Aristotle to 
be the highest science. Universally at 
the present time in this country poli- 
tics has been dragged down into the 
muck and mire of degradation. 

The ethical man and the political 
man were conceived as one by the 
ancient Greeks. What a sad commen- 
tary on the plight of our country and 
the world as we look about us today! 
Could this situation be a result in 
some cases of the practice of selecting 
All-American football players to teach 
the sport to our youngsters, and then 
dumping them into the teaching of 
history because some state laws re- 
quire coaches to be regular members 
of the school faculty ? 

Is it possible that the condition 
arises from the fact that many admin- 
istrators feel that history teachers need 
to know only how to read a book? 
Does it flow from the fact that many 
college deans suggest the social sci- 
ences to the lowest caliber of students 
matriculating at their institutions? 

Whatever the reason for the present 
ignorance and collapse in this area, 
we know that the Bentleys, Cham- 
berses, and the Korean POW’s have 
blamed their lack of knowledge of the 
history of our country and the heri- 
tage of Americanism for their fall 
from grace. The most important bus- 
iness of America is the government 
of America. 

It is high time we began to make 
sure that this business of government 
is in capable hands. Those hands be- 
long to every man and woman of vot- 
ing age in a democracy. Let us shore 
up this field of concentration for it 
badly needs it! Make sure that even 
those children getting their terminal 
education at the secondary level ob- 
tain only the very best teachers in the 
fields of civics, government, and his- 
tory. 


ECAUSE Sputnik I and its succes- 
sors have awakened the American 
people to the importance of the nat- 
ural sciences, I have saved this im- 
portant discipline for the end of the 
discussion on specific curriculum sub- 
ject matter. 
We in America tend to act in fits 
and starts. Where is the fervor for 


Turn to Page 19 
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ETV ... MESSIAH 


or 


MONSTER? 


By WALTER C. VARNUM, Ph.D.* 


Ms E UNION teachers welcome tele- 

vision as an additional tool of 
our trade. We view it as an aid to our 
teaching in the same way that we view 
films and tape recordings. But we 
warn that educational television 
(ETV) is a poor substitute for the 
classroom teacher. We oppose this sub- 
stitution in the same way that we would 
oppose larger classes or the substitution 
of films for teachers. We reject ETI 


because it is second-class education.” 


HE FOREGOING was spoken by 

G. Porter Ewing, representing the 
Los Angeles Teachers Union, Local 
1021, to the board of education of Los 
Angeles May 22, last. The statement 
went on to endorse the conclusions of 
a study prepared by the present writer 
for the Faculty Association of 
Angeles City College. 


Los 


While there has been no paucity of 
studies and published opinion on ETV, 
Laffaire L.A.C.C. is one of the first 
instances where the faculty of a large 
college has seen ETV working on its 
campus, has studied evaluations pro 
and con and then, in signed ballots, 
rejected it by a 10 to 1 vote. It was 
this rejection of ETV as an educational 
gimmick which created a minor furor 
in the local and national press. 

The most casual observation of the 
situation reveals that the rejection of 
ETV as a teacher surrogate by 81 per- 
cent of a group of students who had 
experienced it, as well as by the facul- 
ty, goes far beyond the matter of how 
well the students score on multiple- 
choice questions. The rejection reflects 
a deep seated understanding of the psy- 


*Chairman, department of psychology, 
Los Angeles City College, and member, 
Los Angeles Teachers Union, Local 
1021. His accompanying article grew 
out of a study and report on closed 
circuit educational television by the 
ETV committee of the Los Angeles City 
College faculty of which he is chairman, 
and adopted by the faculty assembly as 
indicated in his story. 
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& 


DR. VARNUM 


chological basis of the educative pro- 
cess as well as a perhaps half-intuitive 
realization of the time motivation 
which lies behind this latest attempt 
to emasculate it. 

This article examines into the com- 
plex pattern of expediency vs. psycho- 
logical need, which underlies this issue. 
Factors in the ETV controversy follow: 


OSS OF PERSONAL Contact Be- 


tween Teacher and Pupil: This 
factor, the one most generally men- 
tioned as the shortcoming of television 
which, though subjective in that it can- 
not be measured in terms of test scores, 
is perhaps the most critical argument 
against ETV. Concern over this matter 
has been well expressed by many per- 
Dean Edwin A. Lee of U.C.L.A. 
puts it as follows: 
“Television, motion pictures, and 
other new audio-visual will 


sons. 


devices 


never eliminate the need for that funda- 
mental ingredient of learning—the live 
teacher. 


“Mass communication media must 
be recognized for what they are- 
mechanical means for the one-way 
transmission of information or enter- 
tainment. 


“But we'll never have enough great 
teachers until society recognizes that 
quality education cannot be purchased 
at bargain prices.” 

Dean Lee’s reference to paying for 
good teaching is, we believe, the crux 
of the whole matter and is dealt with 
elsewhere in this report. 


Dr. Shepherd Insel of San Francisco 
State College commented after two 
years of experimentation with ETV 
that the chief objection to it was the 
lack of give-and-take between teacher 
and student. 


“We make a basic assumption,” he 
said, “that if someone teaches some- 
body must learn. But this is not neces- 
sarily true. Communication and there- 
fore, learning, exists only where there 
is adequate feedback, where the teach- 
er reaches the student and can check 
continuously whether or not he is 
getting across.” 


Dr. Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, ap- 
praised this aspect of the matter, by 
saying: 

“The stimulus of the personal inter- 
est of a teacher in a pupil's achieve- 
ment is largely eliminated by television 
teaching. One of the great weaknesses 
of the usual lecture course is the fact 
that there is little opportunity for 
teachers to become acquainted with in- 
dividual students and for the students 
to gain the motivational stimulation 
and guidance the personal interest of 
a teacher affords. 

“Often it is argued that television 
can extend the influence of great teach- 
ers from a few students to many hun- 
dreds or even thousands. What is over- 
looked is the extent to which teachers 
are great because of their direct, per- 
sonal influence on students . . .” 

Frank Trueblood of Los Angeles 
City College, in answer to a question 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, stated: 

“I consider the most significant 
problem in my experience with (my) 
ETV class in Physics to be the seem- 
ingly impersonal relations between my 
students and myself. There seems to 
be a sort of synthetic or artificial 
contact.” 

Mr. Trueblood went on to point out 
that this problem seemed great enough 
to justify the setting up of nontele- 
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vised laboratory sections to accom- 
pany the TV activity. 


S ETV BETTER than conventional 
teaching? On October 20 to 23, 
1957, a conference on ETV was held 
at State College, Pennsylvania. To this 
conference, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, some 45 educa- 
tional institutions sent 150 delegates. 
A large portion of the activity of the 
conference was the evaluation of four 
large scale experiments with ETV con- 
ducted at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, lowa State College, Purdue Uni- 
versity and Michigan State. 


The findings of these four institu- 
tions, together with those of most other 
studies reported, show a very remark- 
able agreement in that there was no 
significant difference between televised 
and control classes insofar as achieve- 
ment in test scores was concerned, At 
the same time, there was encountered 
a very general student objection to the 
lack of personal contact with the in- 
structor and their inability to ask 
questions, 

Students quite generally, after hav- 
ing taken work on television, show less 
approval of it than they exhibit at the 
beginning. Typical of the latter find- 
ings are those from Purdue University, 
where 50 percent of the ETV students 
starting their course thought that “A 
televised classroom lecture does not 
instruct as well as the conventional 
classroom lecture.” 

By the end of the experiment, how- 
ever, the number of those disapproving 
had risen to 81 percent. At the outset, 
only 41 percent of these same students 
agreed that “instruction received over 
classroom TV does not capture and 
held student interest as well as instruc- 
tion received in the conventional 
class.” Again, by the end of the term, 
this number had risen to 93 percent. 

Each of these comments points to 
the same psychological fact, namely, 
that learning is an active process and 
the more doing on the part of the stu- 
dent is reduced, the less effective will 
be the education. Dr. Caswell again in 
the above-mentioned discussion stress- 
ed this fact: 

“Appraisal of the effectiveness of 
television teaching has usually been 
made by comparison with the type of 
conventional teaching which is most 
like television teaching, that is, the 
lecture method. It is pretty well recog- 
nized that this pattern of teaching 
leaves a great deal to be desired and 
it is quite possible that teaching by 
television is just as good or even 
better, since the best lecturers can be 
used 

“But it does not follow that either 


is the best method of teaching and 
it is quite possible that using tele- 
vision simply accentuates a present 
weakness in the conventional plan of 
instruction.” 


MENACE to Education. While 

most students of the problem are 
content to try to find out how well ETV 
compares with conventional metho/!s of 
teaching, some educational leaders feel 
that the matter involves more than 
this, and that ETV constitutes a very 
positive menace to our educational pro- 
gram. Professor Earl Kelley of Wayne 
University, speaking before the Asso- 
ciation For Higher Education de- 
clared: 

“Television is a real and present 
menace to the freedom of the teacher 
and the learner.” 

In the same tone, Carl J. Megel, 
President of the American Federation 


of Teachers, has declared: 


“We are unalterably opposed to 
mass education by television as a sub- 
stitute for professional classroom tech- 
niques.” 

Less violent opposition to ETV, but 
still a rather surprising one, is that of 
the well-known educational television 
expert, Dr. Frank Baxter, who achieved 
fame with his presentation of “Shake- 
speare over TV.” When asked if he 
would be willing to do his own teach- 
ing over TV, he replied: 

“No, I keep it out of the classroom. 
I don’t want my students to feel that 
they are getting second best. When it 
comes to that, I would give up any- 
thing rather than give up my teaching.” 


FFECT of ETV on Educational 

Services: It is a fundamental 
tenet of American education that class 
size is related to the effectiveness of 
teaching. We have striven mightily 
through our professional organizations 
to reduce the average number of stu- 
dents per class and we have done right 
well. In the last ten years, we have re- 
duced the average class from 31.7 stu- 
dents per class to 28.6 students per 
class. 

In the same ten-year span, Soviet 
Russia has reduced its average class 
size from 28 students to 17.5 students 
per class! In the face of these facts, 
we now have a group of exponents of 
television who would reverse the trend 
so that we may have 300 to 500 stu- 
dents in a class—in a class, incidental- 
ly, in which the teacher is not even 
present. 

If economy is the main motive, then 
one may ask why are these would-be 
televised classes not simply herded 
into large auditoriums in the first place 
where large groups of students can be 


taught by one instructor, using a pub- 
lic address system? 

Furthermore, if ETV is sought as 
the answer to the teacher shortage 
crisis, why are not more of the current 
experiments being carried on in the 
elementary schools where the shortage 
now exists, rather than at the college 
level where there is no general short- 
age? 

The answer is obvious. Pressures 
for economy have already made com- 
mon the conduct of college classes by 
the lecture method. It is with this 
least desirable of teaching methods 
that ETV comes nearest to equality. 
Does anyone seriously believe it would 
work—where help is most needed—in 
the kindergarten and grade schools? 

One may well ask in this connection 
what television can possibly do that 
cannot be done as well with films. In- 
deed, if the objective is to eliminate 
teachers, it is clear that we need only 
make a kinescope of the work of the 
so-called master teacher during his first 
presentation of a course and then fire 
him, too, along with the other teachers 
and school administrators! 

Incidentally, the proper use of mo- 
tion pictures has very real advantages 
over TV in that the material is avail- 
able for review and assures some uni- 
formity in the presentation of ma- 
terials to various groups. It may also 
be kept up to date by easy revisions. 
Much experimentation with this form 
of teacherless teaching is, of course, 
going on currently and is itself much 
in need of critical evaluation in terms 
of our basic educational objectives. 


A correct use of films has already 
become a vital part of modern class- 
room techniques. It may very well be 
that in special cases, ETV may also 
serve well as an audio-visual aid. The 
main problem here is to see to it that 
the tail doesn’t wag the dog. 


Reon of Television on the Profes- 
sional Status of Teachers: Until 
the Sputniks came on the scene, many 
teachers had been deluded into think- 
ing that they had enjoyed at least some 
improvement in their economic status 


during the last 20 years. We now 
learn from no less an authority than 
the president of Harvard University 
that our economic status has, in fact, 
been slipping backward rapidly and 
that merely to re-establish our position 
of 1934, the national median teachers’ 
salary would have to be increased from 
the present $5,400 to about $9,1)00. 
President Pusey of Harvard also 
observes that while we have been los- 
ing ground in pay for teachers, our 
opponent, the Soviet Union, has been 
Turn to Page 18 
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bye TASK of writing a description 
of education as it exists in Sweden 
presents some of the same difficulties 
which are inherent in describing all 
changing phenomena. What is true 
today may not be true tomorrow. 


However, even though changes have 
been taking place with especial vigor 
since 1950, the shifting, adjusting, and 
expanding within the school system is 
like the simmering of a cooking solu- 
tion in a huge vat. The changes are 
purposeful and headed toward a defi- 
nite goal with a definite time limit. 
There is long-range planning, meas- 
ured in terms of decades, to ensure 
that the system in 1972 will be the 
one which is then needed and desired. 
There is an on-going program of re- 
search by responsible authorities, the 
results of which are used to make ad- 
justments here and there in the de- 
veloping school system. 

Since 1950, this country of 7Y2 mil- 
lion people and an area equal to that 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois, 
has been experimenting with a nine- 
year compulsory school called the 
enhetsskola—sometimes called compre- 
hensive school. It is intended that the 
enhetsskola will replace various combi- 
nations of the folkskola and the real- 
skola even though certain forms of the 
latter will continue to exist as a paral- 
lel system. 

The idea for an enhetsskola, it is 
claimed, has been borrowed, at least 
in part, from the United States. The 
experiment has now progressed to such 
a stage in the last seven years that 
during the past year 110,000 pupils 
were involved in 71 districts, from the 
thickly populated urban areas to the 
sparsely-settled regions in the north. 

Thus, about one-seventh of all ele- 
mentary school children are now going 
to the nine-year enhetsskola. Even in 
this try-out stage, the planning seems 
to have been so carefully done that it 
is now only a matter of time until the 
whole of Sweden has gone over to the 
compulsory nine-year system. In fact, 
the deadline is set for 1972. 


ype PURPOSE of this new type of 
school is to equalize educational 
opportunities between city and country 
and to promote a closer relationship 
between the practical and theoretical 
subjects and occupations. The nine 


grades in the enhetsskola are divided 
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into three divisions of three grades 
each. In the lower and middle division 
as well as the first year in the upper 
division (seventh grade), the subjects 
are the same for all pupils. By the 
end of the seventh year, the pupils will 
have greater freedom in the selection 
of subjects, depending upon their own 
interests and aptitudes. 

By the time a pupil enters the ninth 
grade, he will have made a selection 
of one of three possible branches: He 
will select 9g if he intends to go on 
to the three-year gymnasium which 
also prepares the pupil for the univer- 
sity. He will select 9y if he is inter- 
ested in vocational training—by far 
the most popular branch. He will select 
9a if he is interested in a more gen- 
eral type of education. 

The Swedish pupil in the elementary 
school goes to school six days a week 
for 39 weeks during the year. Vaca- 


tion periods are so planned that there 
are at least 214 school days in the 
school year. By the end of the ninth 
year, the Swedish pupil, who begins 
his school day about 8:00 a.m., has 
spent the equivalent of 11 to 2 years 
more study in school than his Amer- 
ican counterpart has over the same 
period of time. 


S A CONSEQUENCE of the tre- 

mendous building program, many 
of the buildings housing the enhets- 
skola in a community are brand new. 
Well-lighted and functionally designed 
at the expense of possible prizes in 
architecture, the rooms are almost al- 
ways on one side of the building with 
the corridor along the other outside 
wall. Thus, there are no dark corri- 
dors or rooms. 

Pupils enter from the corridor and 
remain standing at their desks until 
the teacher enters the room and bids 
them good-day. In the first two divi- 
sions, all teachers teach all subjects. 
In the third grade, for example, the 
pupils take up the study of such sub- 
jects as religion, 2 hours per week; 
Swedish, 10 hours per week; geogra- 
phy and history, 6; mathematics, 5; 
music, 2; gymnastics, 3; and 2 hours 
per week to a subject called hem- 
kunskap which seeks to give instruc- 
tion in matters pertaining to the home. 
Included in this course are topics from 
the preparation of food to the selec- 
tion of one’s reading material. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the school 

can best be described as child- 
centered with the main objective of 
developing each individual according 
to his own abilities and interests. At 
the same time, due respect is paid to 
the needs of the community in which 
he lives. There is no question about 
the fact that the teacher is the author- 
ity and is the one responsible for the 
discipline in the classroom. While the 
teacher insists on order, attention, and 
good behavior, the atmosphere is far 





from being tense. There is much 
pupil activity in the learning process 
and the pupils seem anxious to demon- 
strate that they know the answers to 
the teacher’s questions. 


ERHAPS because Sweden is a 
rather homogenous country as far 
as religion is concerned, no one seems 
to question the teaching of religion in 
the schools from owe one through 
the gymnasium. In the instruction plan 
issued by the Royal Board of Educa- 
tion for elementary schools, the goals 
for the teaching of religion are as 
follows: 

“To give pupils knowledge of 1) 
Christian faith and ethics, 2) the 
main events in the history of Chris- 
tianity, 3) different congregations, 
and 4) important non-Christian re- 
ligions. Instruction shall also give in- 
sight into present-day religious and 
ethical questions. Instruction is to be 
given in such a manner as to be of 
greatest worth to them in their own 
personal development.” 

Generally, instruction in religion is 
the two hours per week. Besides this, 
pupils also attend morning prayer ses- 
sions periodically, from 8:00 to 8:15 
a.m. They may be excused from these 
sessions if their own personal religion 
warrants and if they can show that 
they receive the equivalent instruction 
at home or elsewhere. 


N THE FIFTH grade, pupils not only 
pursue the same subjects they have 
had previously, but they also begin 
the study of English 4 hours per week. 
Usually, there is much enthusiasm for 
this, their first foreign language. Al- 
though the interest tapers off, some- 
what in succeeding years, it is still 
strong by the time it becomes an elec- 
tive subject in the eighth and ninth 
grades. 

To make room for the study of 
English, the time for the study of 
Swedish has been cut down from 10 
hours per week to 8 hours. However, 
the pupils’ total school time has now 
increased to 36 hours per week. In- 
cluded in this time is the study of 
history, civics, natural science, draw- 
ing, painting, and modelling in addi- 
tion to the other previously mentioned 
subjects. 

In the ninth grade, the only differ- 
ence between 9a and 9g is that pupils 
in the former branch are not required 
to take English, German, and French. 
Otherwise, new subjects in the ninth 
grade include physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and exclude handicrafts and home 
arts. 

The heavy end of the ninth grade 
both in regard to the total number of 
students and the number of hours per 
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week at school is the vocational 
branch, called 9y. Here there is a 
central core of studies consisting of 
Swedish, civics, geography, biology, 
hygiene, and gymnastics. 

Besides these subjects, pupils select 
other courses depending upon which 
vocational choice they have made- 
whether agriculture, forestry, machine 
work, wood-work, office work, crafts, 
technical, or housework. Local condi- 
tions and opportunities are factors to 
be taken into consideration in deciding 
which vocational fields will be chosen 
and which ones will be taught at a 
given school. In the sparsely-popu- 
lated but tree-studded Jemslend, for 
example, there is considerable interest 
in forestry as a vocation but not in 
farming. 


T HAS BEEN asserted that by the 
time pupils reach the ninth grade, 
only an average of one pupil out of 
each class is still undecided about his 
vocational choice. Most pupils make 
their own choice of one or two possi- 
ble occupations with the help of school 
counseling if needed. Pupils in the %y 
(vocational) branch are anxious to 
prepare themselves for life; hence, the 
interest is high. As a practical matter, 
the training period in the 9y branch 
is alternated between acquiring theo- 
retical knowledge in the school and 
acquiring practical experience on the 
job in the community. 

This phase of the practical training 
of the 9y pupils is welcomed by bus- 
iness because it provides them with 
trained personnel in the years ahead. 
It is also welcomed by the pupils be- 
cause it helps them to decide early on 
a permanent career; thus eliminating 
the wasteful effort caused by change- 
over from one occupation to another. 
In selecting one of the three branches, 
general, academic, or vocational, stu- 
dents are generally encouraged to aim 
high. It is easier to transfer, if need 
be, from 9g to 9a than from 9a to 9g. 

To summarize this aspect of Swedish 
education, the nine-year compulsory 
enhetsskola has been undergoing an 
experimental phase for the past seven 
years. This particular phase will be 
completed by 1962-63. The main ob- 
jectives of the experimental phase are 
as follows: 

1) To determine the objectives and 
goals of the enhetsskola. 

2) To utilize the results in making a 
final determination of the form and 
organization of the enhetsskola. 

3) To evaluate suggestions for relat- 
ing the work of the enhetsskola with 
existing types such as the realskola 
and the girls’ school in furthering the 
education of youth. 

4) To determine the content of the 


courses for the compulsory 9-year en- 
hetsskola in a modern community. 

5) To determine costs and statutory 
changes needed to carry through the 
complete program by 1972. 
eget s sins of the ninth school 

year will mark the end of the aca- 
demic training for the majority of 16- 
year old pupils. They will be absorbed 
into business, industry, trades, vocation- 
al training, or other occupations. 

About one out of five of the 16-year 
olds will attend the three-year gymnasi- 
um leading to the all-important student- 
exam. Admittance to the gymnasium is, 
of course, dependent upon the satisfac- 
tion of specified scholastic qualifications 
which have been set up. 

The gymnasium, itself, is divided into 
three divisions: the Latin, practical, and 
general. The Latin division is further 
divided into classical and semi-classical 
branches, the former including the study 
of Greek as well as Latin, English, Ger- 
man, and French. 

The majority of pupils (they are not 
called students until they have passed 
the student-exam) select the practical 
division which is further divided into 
the biological and mathematical branch- 
es. The third division, called general, 
is further subdivided into social and 
language branches. 

Philosophy as a subject makes its ap- 
pearance in the gymnasium as well as 
certain courses in Spanish, Russian, or 
Finnish. Although the study of handi- 
craft and household arts have been ex- 
cluded, the subjects which have been 
retained include Swedish, religion, his- 
tory, Civics, geography, and courses in 
the field of science and mathematics. 


By 1965, some 62,000 pupils will at- 
tend the gymnasium—an increase of 80 
percent over the enrollment for 1956. 
Also by 1965, it is estimated that those 
who will be qualified to take the stu 
dent-exam will represent about 20-25 
percent of all persons at that age level 
(about 19 years). The increase in en- 
rollment will require the construction 
of 60 to 70 school buildings for the gym 
nasium, alone, or eight or nine buildings 
per year at a cost approaching 80 million 
dollars. 

In conjunction with the building ex- 
pansion program for the gymnasium, 
1700 additional subject-matter teachers 
will be needed by 1965-66. To train 
these additional teachers, more facilities 
are needed for teacher-training. This 
problem will be discussed further in 
connection with university needs and 
plans. 


Y THE TIME a pupil takes the all- 
important student-exam at the end 

of his gymnasium training, he has been 
in school 12 years of 39 weeks each and 
each week six days. If he began school 
at age seven, he will, therefore, be at 
least 19 years old by the time he takes 
his student-exam. This examination is a 
comprehensive examination covering 
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HETHER teacher tenure laws are 
a good thing for school systems 
is still discussed in some areas. 


The debate most often becomes 
acute when the leaders of teachers’ 
organizations and others interested in 
the welfare of the schools attempt to 
obtain tenure legislation in a state 
having no such law. 

Rarely is a tenure law repealed. 
More frequently a new one is adopted 
or an old one strengthened to give 
the profession greater stability. 

Whenever the school authorities 
move to dismiss a tenure teacher on 
flimsy or non-existent grounds, you 
find a number of board members and 
school administrators who contend 
that tenure laws should be disregarded 
or given a loose construction, at least 
in the case of the teacher they would 
like to dismiss. 

For the most part the courts of our 
states have been a strong bulwark of 
defense of teacher tenure. While giv- 
ing boards ample leeway for the re- 
moval of incompetent employees they 
have, on many occasions, made an 
appeal to the purpose of the tenure 
law to uphold the teachers’ right to 
continue in the position. 

To that end many of the courts have 
insisted upon a strict adherence to the 
procedural requirements of the statute, 
going so far as to say that the intent 
and purpose of the legislature was to 
provide an orderly process for the dis- 
missal of teachers and that the sub- 
stance of the law lay in the right of 
the teacher to insist upon a strict ob- 
servance of the procedure. 

Numerous courts, during the past 
three decades, have in various words 
said that the purpose of tenure legis- 
lation is to improve the school system 
by protecting teachers from dismissal 
for reasons that are political, partisan, 
capricious, or purely personal or ma- 
licious. Other courts have added that 
the purpose is to eliminate the spoil 
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system in the schools and to make its 
future existence impossible. 

It has been emphasized, on the 
other hand, that these laws have not 
been erected to protect incompetent or 
inadequate teachers or to give them 
rights superior to others. Since the 
fundamental purpose is to improve the 
school system, the rights of the indi- 
vidual teacher are protected by law in 
the light of that purpose. 

Therefore, the security enjoyed by 
the tenure teacher is not to be used as 
a shield or excuse for poor teaching 
but rather as a bulwark behind which 
the teacher may devote his best efforts 
in the practice of his chosen profes- 


sion. 


HE LEGISLATIVE purpose of 

tenure laws is the third dimension 
of the statute. It is the defense-in- 
depth of the teacher who is arbitrarily 
dismissed. Except in plain cases of 
incompetence, negligence, insubordi- 
nation or other misconduct, the 
board’s action in attempting to get 


rid of a teacher no longer wanted or 
disliked for some personal reason is 
to search the past for a number of 
events whose importance can be mag- 
nified, or to avail itself of some provi- 
sion of the law believed to warrant 
the action. 

In an Illinois case, Donahoo vy. 
Board of Education, 413 Ill. 422, the 
board dismissed a teacher at the end 
of a two year probationary period 
without giving any reason. The law 
provided that the teacher could be 
dismissed at the end of the probation- 
ary period only with 60 days written 
notice giving specific reasons. The 
board argued that the statute provided 
no penalty for the failure to give spe- 
cific reasons and that therefore this 
provision was not mandatory. The 
Illinois Appellate Court accepted this 
argument but the Supreme Court 
sharply rejected the snide contention. 
The object of the law, the Supreme 
Court said, was to improve the school 
system “by assuring teachers of ex- 
perience and ability a continuous serv- 
ice and a rehiring based upon merit 
rather than failure to rehire upon 
reasons that are political, partisan or 
capricious. 

In the light of this purpose the 
Supreme Court said that the provision 
for specific reasons could not be con- 
strued meaningless. 


N ANOTHER Illinois case, Hanken- 
son v. Board of Education, eleven 
teachers were given honorable dismis- 
sal because of a reduction in staff 
which was admittedly necessary. How- 
ever, the board retained in its employ 
several teachers still on probationary 
status. 

Two of the dismissed who had per- 
manent tenure claimed that they were 
entitled to priority. When the case 
came to court the board argued vigor- 
ously that it had followed the letter of 
the law. This simple issue was liti- 
gated in four courts over a period of 
three and one-half years. In the final 
opinion the Appellate Court said: 


“The tenure teacher is protected 
against arbitrary reductions in salary 
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as well as arbitrary dismissals or re- 
movals ...In short the tenure statute 
is geared primarily to protect the 
teacher who has entered upon con- 
tractual continued service.” 15 Ill. 
App. 2nd. 440, 445. 


In the end both teachers were or- 
dered reinstated. One of them waived 
her right but obtained restoration of 
lost salary. The other is back in his 
old position, harmonious relations 
exist, and he has been paid thousands 
of dollars in lost wages. 

A by-product of this litigation was 
a decision of the Illinois attorney 
general that an illegally dismissed 
teacher does not lose pension credits, 
but upon reinstatement has the right 
to he all back pension contributions 
and to receive credit for all time lost. 


A QUESTION that may have to be 
answered, in the light of the pur- 
pose of the tenure law as well as its 
specific provisions, is whether a teach- 
er is entitled to pay, pending trial if a 
suspension has been ordered. Many 
laws provide that a teacher who has 
been dismissed on charges may be 
suspended pending hearing if one is 
demanded, The suspension is general- 
ly without pay and it is usually pro- 
vided that the teacher shall not suffer 
any ultimate loss if the decision is 
in his favor. 

Frequently the statute will provide 
that the suspension may be ordered if, 
in the opinion of the board, the best 
interests of the schools require it. It 
is possible to argue that the board has 
the ultimate right to dismiss the teach- 
er but that in a given case no reasons 
may exist for a suspension pending 
the hearing. 


The question arose in a Pennsyl- 
vania case, Kaplan v. School District 
of Philadelphia, 388 Pa. 213, decided 
March 25, 1957. The teacher refused 
to answer his superior’s questions with 
regard to communist party affiliations. 
It was held that such refusal is evi- 
dence of a lack of professional fitness, 
of responsibility to the teaching pro- 
fession and to the school system. 


The teacher argued that he was en- 
titled to pay during the period of sus- 
pension regardless of the ultimate out- 
come. Although most would agree 
that there was good ground for the 
suspension as well as the dismissal the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court was not 
unanimous in rejecting the claim for 
salary. This decision was reached by 
the majority in the light of the pur- 
pose of the tenure laws as reo d 4 by 
previous decisions: 


“The aim and object of our school 
system is to provide the best education 
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for the children of the Commonwealth. 
lt cannot be doubted that it was the 
intention of the legislature to subordi- 
nate all other considerations.” 


If the welfare of the children is 
the paramount consideration, a teacher 
may obviously be suspended pending 
the hearing where there is pall pn 
for believing that his presence would 
be detrimental. It does not follow that 
the presence in the classroom of every 
scales against whom charges for dis- 
missal are pending is detrimental. 


HE SUPREME COURT of Cali- 

fornia said in one case that the 
tenure right of a permanent teacher is 
his right that the board shall either 
assign him to a class or on failure to 
assign him, promptly institute and 
carry through removal proceedings. 
Gentner v. Board of Education, 219 
Cal. 135, 25 Pac. 2nd 824. 

This comes back to what we said 
before, namely, that the tenure right 
is a procedural right or a right to 
have a certain procedure followed. 
However, it must not be overlooked 
that the right to follow the procedure 
depends upon the existence of causes 
or reasons for dismissal and the abil- 
ity of the board to introduce evidence 
to prove the causes or reasons. 

It sometimes happens that a teacher 
regards an assignment to a different 
classroom or new duties as an abitrary 
or unreasonable action. Generally the 
courts have construed the school laws 
as giving to the boards ample power 
to assign teachers to such duties and 
classes as may be deemed necessary. 
A teacher is, however, protected by 
some state laws, but not by all, against 
assignments that are in effect demo- 
tions. 

Some 20 years ago an Illinois 
court held that a certificated principal 
could not complain of a transfer from 
a high school to a grade school and 
that the transfer did not constitute a 
demotion, even though a substantial 
loss in salary was entailed. It is sub- 
mitted that the Illinois courts might 
well reach a different result today. 

In a Pennsylvania case, Smith v. 
School District of Darby Township, 
388 Pa. 301, the court construed the 
right to assign teachers in the light of 
the purpose of the tenure law which 
was stated as follows: 


“The maintenance of an adequate 
and competent teaching staff, free 
from political or arbitrary interfer- 
ence, whereby capable and competent 
teachers might feel secure, and more 
efficiently perform their duty of in- 
struction.” 


In this case the teacher claimed that 


the board’s action in abolishing the 
position of supervising principal held 
by plaintiff and assigning him to a 
position of principal of a junior high 
school at the same salary but without 
the annual increment amounted to a 
demotion. The court held that the pur- 
pose of the tenure law did not prevent 
the assignment of professional em- 
ployees from one position to another 
and that the board also retained the 
right to reorganize the positions under 
its control, to make reasonable rules 
and regulations, and to take other 
steps deemed necessary for the proper 
administration of the schools. 

The court said that the board was 
within its right provided its action 
was not taken for personal or arbitrary 
reasons as against the plaintiff, but 
that its procedure was defective in 
that it had failed to grant Smith the 
hearing he had demanded. It said that 
the board would have to hold a hear- 
ing on the charges of the teacher that 
the assignment and alleged demotion 
stemmed from political or arbitrary 
motives. It added that the burden of 
proof would be on the teacher. 


Sa A CASE that makes interesting 
reading, a Tennessee court held 
that the board had acted arbitrarily 
in assigning teachers to new positions 
where some of them would have to 
travel to their new assignments forty 
miles from home and others over 
mountains to places very difficult of 
access. The court conceded that the 
school board had the right, the lati- 
tude and discretion of assigning and 
transferring teachers within the school 
system. This must be done for the 
good of the schools and “the teacher 
should be dealt with considerately.” 
The court further said: 


“The best interests of the school must 
be intended. Where it is shown that 
there is an arbitrary or capricious use 
of power being exercised by those in 
authority the courts will not tolerate 
the use of this power.” State v. 
Yoakum, 297 S.W. 2nd 635. Tenn. 


An area affecting tenure to which 
boards of education are paying in- 
creasing attention is that of profes- 
sional growth requirements. This is 
perhaps one of the avenues leading to 
a merit system. 

A situation perhaps not unusual, is 
a provision in a salary schedule that 
teachers will be required to earn addi- 
tional semester hours of college credit 
to be eligible for annual increases. 
One board of education adopted a rule 
which reads in part: 


“After June °53 school year no 
teacher gets any increase in salary 
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“Uwion Teacher 


HE NEW YORK Teachers Guild, 

Local 2, has announced that its 
next John Dewey Award will be given 
at the Guild’s spring conference, Mar. 
7, to The Rev. George B. Ford, for many 
years one of the city’s leading Catholic 
educators. 

The award, named for the noted Co- 
lumbia University educator who became 
a charter member of the Guild, will go 
to The Rev. Ford for his “outstanding 
work in advancing education for de- 
mocracy and democracy in education.” 

Previous recipients have included New 
York Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, George 
Meany and Thurgood Marshall. 


Se 


HE FOLLOWING letter from a 

contributor to the “Save the Chil- 

dren” drive got a laugh at a salary 

meeting of the Minneapolis Federation 

of Teachers, Local 59, when read by a 
Area 
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Nationwide Current Events and 
English Competitive 
Examinations 


@ STIMULATE your students by entering 
them in nationwide competitive examina- 
tion. This year separate competitive exam- 
inations are being offered in the following 
areas: Current Events, Grammar and 
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young teacher to whom it was addressed 
with a package of castoff clothing: 


“If your kids or kids of your col- 
leagues can use some of these clothes, 
help yourself. You get first choice. This 
is my own ‘Save the Underpaid Teach- 
ers’ project, disbanded as of now.” 


The letter was signed by the mother 
of one of the teacher's pupils. 


> 


NDER the leadership of Paul A. 
Corey, the teachers’ president, co- 
operation between the Cleveland Teach- 
ers Union, Local 279, and the AFL-CIO 
in Ohio as well as 
in Cleveland, is be- 
ing implemented 
more freely to the 
advantages of both. 
Corey is new 
chairman of the 
standing committee 
on education of 
the Ohio AFL-CIO 
which represents 
some one million 
members in the 
state and also edu- 
cation committee 
chairman of the 
Cleveland AFL-CIO with 200,000 mem- 
bers in that city’s area. 
“This,” said James E. O'Meara, vice- 
president and legislative chairman of 
the teachers ‘union, “is further indica- 


Mr. Corey 
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tion of organized labor's support of our 
school system.” The Cleveland Union 
Teacher, edited by Frances Nugent, re- 
cently answered an accusation of sup- 
porting some non-teacher issues with: 

“Guilty. Not only has the Cleveland 
Teachers Union been outspoken against 
the vicious and mis-named “right-to- 
work,” union breaking constitutional 
amendment we have joined the 
work of the Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture committee. 

“This is a wonderful habit the union 
has boldly fostered—the habit of strik 
ing out against evils which have 
deep and lasting effects on the com- 
munity.” 


> F 


IGHT active members of the New 

ark Teachers Union, Local 481, 
studied this summer in the fields of 
mathematics and science, at as many 
institutions under grants from the Na 
tional Science Foundation. 

They were: Ruth Meyerson at the 
University of Buffalo; Robert Lett at 
Rutgers; Jerome Schlosser, University of 
Wyoming; Ben DeLeon at the Oakridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies; Harold 
Gouss, Marquette University; Ben Ep- 
stein, University of California, Los An- 
geles; Morton Seltzer, University of Wis- 
consin, and Clarence Seltzer, University 
of Colorado. 

Martin Moskowitz studied mathe- 
matics at Wesleyan under a grant from 
the Esso Foundation. The pupils of 
these teachers are the beneficiaries. 


> 


ELEN E. HENDRICKS, member of 

Morton Council, West (Chicago) 
Suburban Teachers Union, Local 571, 
spent the summer including residence 
and study at the Casa Vergiliana, Na- 
ples, in Italy, under a scholarship from 
the Vergilian Society of America. 


> 


EACHERS in New York City 
schools, struggling with overcrowd- 
ed classrooms, discipline, administration 
opposition to better salaries and collec- 
tive bargaining, have another growing 
problem. 
It's finding a place to park. The New 
York Teachers Guild, Local 2, is trying 
to prod the superintendent's office into 
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doing something about finding and pro- 
viding the space. 


x 


ON SCHLEUNES, secretary-treasur- 
D er of the Humboldt County (Calif.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1203, is 
a member of the 3-man board of trustees 
of the newly merged Humboldt-Del 
Norte Central Labor Council. 


> 


ULES CARVALHO, JR. of Hilo, 
Beate of the Hawaii Federation 
of Teachers, Local 1279, studied during 
the summer at the American Academy 
in Rome and the 
Virgilian Society of 
Cumae, Italy, un- 
der a_ Fulbright 
scholarship. 

Carvalho, a Latin 
and English teach- 
er in Hilo high 
school, then return- 
ed to the main- 
land to enter the 
University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 
where his wife, 
Elsa, also a teacher 
in the high school, 
joined him. 

Carl Juan, another Local 1279 mem 
ber, attended the University of Hawaii 
summer session on a scholarship from 
the National Science Foundation Sum- 
mer Institute, in math. 


x 


ILLY BILLS aimed at teachers still 

crop up in state legislatures. One 
making it a misdemeanor for teachers 
to advocate the election of a candidate 
for office was killed in committee in 
California after being opposed by the 
California Federation of Teachers, but 
not the company union. 


x 


“HARLES E. BOYER, executive sec 
retary of the Minneapolis Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 59, is desperate 
for sleep. He recently —_— to Lo 
cal 59 members, in the Federation News 
Bulletin, to call him at the office during 
the day rather than at all hours of the 


night. 
we 


ETIRING meant just another begin 
ning for Mary Courtney, after 43 


years of teaching. A member of the Kan- 
hakee (1ll.) Federation of Teachers, Local 
886, the pioneer instructor moved from the 
Lafayette public school to the St. Rose 
school. 

Although she was recently given an 
award at the Kankakee Woman's Club 
Oscar presentation, the Local 886 member's 


Mr. Carvalho 
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most precious treasure is a letter she re- 
ceived from a former first grade student 
of 1933. 

The letter read: “At that time 
and food were not plentiful. But you al- 
ways made sure I had plenty of food by 
letting me eat at the soup kitchen pro- 
vided by the school, and seeing to it that 
I had something to take home to my 
family.” The writer concluded by telling 
Miss Courtney that he now had two girls 
of his own and hoped they would someday 
“have the wonderful experience of having 
a teacher like you.” 


>A 


MERICA’S public schools struggling 

to educate some 40 million chil- 

dren despite shortages of teachers, class- 

rooms and money, as well as deficiencies 

in management, have been reminded of 
other paucities. 

The American Textbook Publishers 
Institute reports a shortage of textbooks, 
and our old “friend,” the N.E.A. got 
its name in Better Schools by “discover 
ing” the long chronic shortage of scien 
tific equipment and apparatus for teach 


x 


NUSED sick leave compensation was 
sicko for 32 retired teachers by the 
Schenectady Federation of Teachers, Local 
803, in the first New York state decision of 
this nature. The average additional benefit 
for each teacher was $150. The compromise 
fringe benefit clause, reached after many 
meetings with the Schenectady board and 
with the superintendent, requires a written 
school 


money 


notice on or before Jan. | of the 
vear in which the teacher desires to retire. 


Se 


EACHING in Europe are two members 
T of the Detroit Federation of Teachers, 
Local 231, participants in an 
program. Rose Marie Barr, 
Vetal school, is teaching seventh and eighth 
graders at the Cilfynydd mixed 
school, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, Wales. 
Dominic Mautone, foreign language teacher 
at Cody, has been assigned to the Lycee 
de Bruxelles, Belgium, under a Fulbright 
award. 


exchange 
teacher at 


Se 


{x BERCULIN skin tests for all teachers 


and elimination of chest x-rays for 


with negative results is one of the 
goals Ben Epstein, legal representative 
of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Teachers, is asking all Locals in the state 
to seek. An official report lists the tuber 
culin skin test, with negative results, suffi 
ciently conclusive for the required annual 


those 


physical examination 


x 


of it, won a $200 cash award, a silver 
plated bow! and an all-expense paid trip 
to Europe for August Forster, a member 


Big) skill, or at least the teaching 


of the Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1. 
Founder of the Washburne Trade School 
cooking classes, and a long-time member 
and officer of the Cooks and Pastry Cooks 
Local 88, Forster received the 1958 De- 
Bands Award for his proficiency in teach- 
ing the culinary arts. 
almost a month 
native 


In his visit abroad for 
the Local | member toured his 
country, Switzerland, as well as Belgium, 
France, Germany, Austria and England. 
Much of his time was spent at two famous 
cooking schools, one in Brussels and the 
other in Paris. 


Se 


IRL SCOUTS have prepared a pam- 
bipeet to point up the relationship 
between the Scout program and the school 
system. A portion of the pamphlet reads: 
“As an extension of what she learns in 
the classroom, a Girl Scout practices de 
mocracy in her patrol and troop govern 
ment, nature firsthand, puts her 
arithmetic to use when she handles patrol 
or troop funds, lives according to the Girl 
Scout and 
sponsibility to the other members of her 


group.” 


studies 


Promise Laws—a code of re 


Se 


BLUEPRINT for 
to kill the union in ten easy steps 
is offered by Hope V. Carey in the Local 
930 (Pawtucket Federation of Teachers) 
News. li follows: 
“A) Meetings: 1) 
Don't go; 2) Go 
late; 3) Use the 
weather as an ex- 
cuse; 4) Find fault 
with all of the off- 
cers and members; 
“B) Activity: 5) 
Don't run for any 
ofhice; 6) Don’t vol- 
unteer, but get real 
burned if you are 
not appointed toa 
committee; 7) If 
the president or 
other officials ask your opinion, say you 
are satisfied or have no comment: 8) 
After the meeting, get together with 
your friends and tell them all the things 
you think are wrong; 9) Be sure to let 
everybody you meet, except the officers 
and executive committee know your 
gripes, and 
“C) Support: 
dues, or better 


disaster, or how 


Miss Carey 


10) Hold back your 
still, don’t pay them at 
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REMINDER 
To School Boards 


“All work and little pay 
Makes teachers go away” 
. . « Moline (Ill.) Union Teacher 
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Here's Your Chance 


To Be A Cover 
Photographer 


At camera bugs: 
Here’s your chance to be 
“cover photographers.” .. . 

. .. And make money too. 

Mrs. Marie L. Caylor, editor, an- 
nounced last spring that the American 
Teacher magazine will pay $50.00 for 
each classroom photo taken by and of 
member teachers adjudged suitable 
and used on the magazine’s front cover. 

The first such photo appears on this 
issue. It’s by Solomon M. Margolin, 


Photographs and negatives sub- 
mitted by A.F. of T. members for use 
on the American Teacher magazine 
cover should be mailed in “Photomail- 
ers” or other appropriate to avoid dam- 
age, and addressed to Mrs. Marie L. 
Caylor, editor, American Teacher pub- 
lications, American Federation of 
Teachers, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Iilinois. 


member of the Jersey City Federation 
of Teachers, Local 752, who, like many 
other teachers is handy with a camera. 

This isn’t a contest. The magazine's 
editor feels that many teacher camera 
fans, knowing their school subjects, 
would like to contribute their skill 
similarly, as well as try for the extra 
money. 

Up to now, the magazine’s cover 
photos have, with one or two excep- 
tions, been taken by top professional 
photographers assigned by Wide 
World (Associated Press); United 
Press Newspictures, or International 
News Photos. 

So if you “make the cover” with a 
photo of your own—it must have been 
taken by the teacher-photographer sub- 
mitting it—you'll be in the big time 
along with the country’s camera aces. 


AFT MEMBERS wanting to try 
for it (and the $50.00) are 
advised to study cover pictures on past 
issues for “tips” on such things as 
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composition, techniques, and so on. 
Here are a few rules to remember: 


1) The photo must be a vertical to 
meet the dimensions of the cover 
space, 


2) It must be of a classroom or 
other teaching scene, with the teacher 
“up camera” as the central figure. 


3) Ordinarily, it should not be of 
more than one teacher, or include more 
than one or two students. 


4) The teacher should have “story 
value.” See On Our Cover, contents 
page of this and past magazine issues. 
The photo should help tell the story. 
(Enclose with the photo biographical 
and activities information about the 
teacher and names and grade levels of 
the students depicted.) 


5) The photo must have “camera 
composition,” with the people and 
classroom equipment grouped appro- 
priately, and 


6) Contestant must submit 8” x 10° 


MR. MARGOLIN 


(or 5° x 7°) black and white glossy 
print (or prints), and also enclose 
negatives, jor use in cropping, resiz- 


ing, et cetera. 
A MEMBERS may submit as 
many photos of the same 
grouping as they wish, or as many 
different photographed ideas. (The 
professional photographer most often 
submits a half-dozen trys from a 
single assignment. ) 

Editors of the American Teacher 
publication will be the judges of the 
story suitability of photos submitted. 
A Chicago artist who will not know 
the names of the teachers will judge 
for composition, camera and artistic 
superiority, and suitability for the 
purpose intended. 

The $50.00 will be paid only for 
photos used on the American Teacher 
magazine cover. Photo prints unused 
for the cover will remain the property 
of the American Teacher publications. 
Negatives of used or unused photos 
will be returned if requested. 





Alaska City’s 


$6,000 BA Minimum 
Nation’s Highest 


AJOR cities of the newly desig- 

nated 49th state of Alaska pay 
higher teachers salaries than those in 
the older 48, but teachers under the 
Northern Lights have warned against 
a new gold rash to the area since the 
cost of living is comparable. 

The 1958 supplement to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers salary sur- 
vey, shows Anchorage, home of the 
Anchorage Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1175, paying a Bachelors scale 
of $6,000 to $7,400 in nine years. The 
Masters range is from $6,400 to $8,400 
in 15. 


Juneau and Ketchikan, in which 
latter city the Ketchikan Teachers 


Union, Local 868, is active, pay Bach- 
elors $5,250 to $6,450 in eight years, 
and Masters $5,400 to $7,500 in 12. 

Salaries in other Alaskan districts 
vary under those in Anchorage, but 
are nevertheless of a much higher av- 
erage than those in the older parts of 
the country. 


AST CHICAGO, Ind., where the 
East Chicago Teachers Federa- 
tion, Local 511, negotiated an approx- 
mate across-the-board four percent in- 
crease for this school year, continues 
to top the beginning salaries of other 
districts of the “mainland.” 
The East Chicago Bachelors mini- 
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mum is now $5,092. This increases 
to $7,144 in 12 years. The Masters 
lane is $5,206 to $7,675 in 13. 

This year’s raise was negotiated by 
Local 511’s committee which included 
G. B. Garland, now president; Charles 
R. Buckley, then president, and John 
Souter, beginning with board sessions 
in the spring. About 350 teachers are 
affected. 

Beginning salary runner-up to East 
Chicago, is Whiting, Ind., where the 
Whiting Teachers Baten Local 1040, 
last year aided in securing a Bache- 
lors $4,925 to $7,075 and Masters 
$5,145 to $7,625. Both maximums are 
reachable in 15 years. 


Om districts paying Bachelors 
minimums of $4,800 or more in- 
clude Chicago suburban Niles Town- 
ship High, wherein teachers are rep- 
resented by the Niles Township High 
School Federation of Teachers, Local 
1274. 

The Niles schedule is $4,800 to 
$7,000 in 12 years for Bachelors and 
$5,100 to $7,500 in 13 for Masters. 

Last year’s salary survey shows a 
Canal Zone Bachelors range of $4,875 
to $7,250, and $5,500 to $7,875 for 
Masters, both in 13 years, largely due 
to work of the Balboa Federation of 
Teachers Local 227, and the Atlantic 
Teachers Union, Local 228. 





Television 
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forging ahead as rapidly in the areas 
of education as it has in that of mis- 
siles. To quote: 

“The average salary of the Soviet 
college teacher is $35,000 to $50,000 
as compared to $5,400 in the United 
States.” 

in an economy based on supply and 
demand, as is ours, we may assume 
that the salaries of teachers will have 
something to do with their supply. On 
all hands we hear laments about teach- 
er shortages. One wonders how long 
the teacher shortage would last if our 
pay scale equaled that of the Soviet 
Union! 

It is reliably reported, incidentally, 
that there is no teacher shortage in the 
Soviet Union at this time. If this lack 
of shortage results from the fact that 
the Russian teachers are driven into 
teaching, well, spme of us would not 
mind being drivbn into $35,000 jobs 
as teachers! 

It is appreciated that our country 
faces a critical teacher and classroom 
shortage. We submit, however, that 
this problem should not be met by 
cheapening education, but rather by 


a 


The Anchorage (Alaska) Federation of Teachers, Local 1175, is now holding 
grams covering education and labor problems. 


annual workshops with 


oO 
planning committee of the first *shop, seated, from left: 
Dolores Cate, co-chairmen; Ann Babski, 
member, and Alton Ogard, Local 1175 president. 


{7am 


aa 


<n . na 


The 
George Biondich and 


Local treasurer; standing, Fred Stassel, 


Forums, sections, panels, and 


addresses included social security and retirement, audio-visual aids, labor and 
management, mathematics and science, political procedures and other subjects. 





resolving to spend enough money on 
education to improve our standards. 
It is curious that America with all its 
wealth spends only 3 percent of its 
national income on education, while 
Russia, presumably operating under 
dire economic stress, still allocates al- 
most 6 percent of her national income 
to education. 

It is also curious that we can afford 
to spend only $1 billion annually for 
all of our higher education and yet can 
spend $2 billion annually just to 
change the position of the chrome 
strips on our cars in the annual model 
changes and then turn around and 
spend $6 billion annually on advertis- 
ing to sell these same changed strips 
to the public! 

It is time we faced up to the fact 
that the only answer to the problem 
of teacher shortage is to convince our 
citizens that good schools are more 
important than changed chrome 
stripping, and that if we want more 
and better teachers, we must be willing 
to pay them; for, in education, as in 
other aspects of our lives, we get 
what we pay for. 


aetna of ETV on Teacher Morale: 
Current ETV practice makes use 
of a master teacher before the camera, 


while students, under the supervision 
of monitors, are stationed elsewhere 
in front of receiving sets. 

Even if we assume that the 
vidual classroom proctors are to be 
certificated persons, what will be the 
effect of placing teachers in the posi- 
tion of being monitors, paper collec- 
tors, and occasionally, question-an- 
swerers for students who obtain their 
real intellectual stimulus from the so- 
called master teacher on the television 
screen? And what kind of Alice In 
Wonderland notion of utilization is it 
anyway to have one qualified teacher 
teach another qualified teacher’s class- 
es? Porter Ewing, who has served 
both as an ETV teacher and as a mon- 
itor, has said: 

“As a teacher, I am trained to care 
about and deal with the learning pro- 
cesses of my students. In doing this, 
I need to hear their questions and to 
know their problems. Students learn 
better when I relate my teaching to 
their individual educational needs. 

“In the TV classroom, I saw stu- 
dents who had no teachers: students 
about whom no one cared; students 
who could seldom ask questions; in 
other words, students to whom no 
teacher was reacting. 


indi- 


It was disturbing to see a social sci- 
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ence class being taught without the 
lively student-teacher discussions of a 
normal classroom. As a monitor in 
this situation, it was degrading to me 
to be nothing more than a noise-abate- 
ment overseer.” 


ONCLUSION: In searching for an 
answer to the present teacher 
shortage, administrators have turned 
to experimenting with gimmicks rather 
than meeting the problem directly. If 
we really want to meet the teacher 
shortage, we must not diminish the 
quality of education. We must, instead, 
guarantee even better education by at- 
tracting the teachers we need with a 
truly professional salary schedule. 

It seems clear that the purpose of 
educational television is not at all that 
of improving education, but rather that 
of cutting education costs by down- 
grading teachers financially through 
creating a kind of caste system in 
which the actual student contacts will 
be in the hands of second class teach- 


Teachers’ President and Committee Member Carl J. Megel congratulates Peter T. 
Schoemann of Washington, president of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Gesade, on latter’s appointment to chairmanship of the AFL- 
CIO Education Committee. Miss Selma Borchardt, A.F. of T. vice-president and 


ers, receiving, of course, second class 
pay, and through an enormous increase 
in classroom size. 

The truth of this inevitable conclu- 
sion has nowhere been stated more 
candidly than by Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, now in charge of the promotion 
of ETV for the Ford Foundation. Mr. 
Stoddard in his official report boasts 
that ETV will “eliminate” 100,000 
teaching positions and save $500 mil- 
lion in salaries! Do we need look any 
further for the real motivation behind 


ETV? 





MUST COURSES 
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concentration on natural sciences to- 
day? Only a few months ago we 
could read of nothing else. We could 
hear of nothing else. Somehow the 
good resolutions have evaporated. 

Unfortunately the American public 
would appear to be incapable of sus- 
taining interest in education. It would 
appear that the Great Beast of Alex- 
ander Hamilton is in need of constant 
shots of educational adrenalin. Be that 
as it may, | have less fear for the wel- 
fare of the natural sciences than for 
other elements in a good secondary 
school curriculum. 

The almost direct utility of these 
sciences will always remain high in 
favor with the pragmatic American 
public. I would but caution that here 
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Washington representative, left, is also a new member of the committee. 





lies the greatest danger of academic 
over-emphasis. What we must strive 
for is the balanced curriculum accord- 
ing to the Grecian ideal. 

I might add that what is not needed 
in any of these fields is more co-ordi- 
nators. Last fall the one reiterated 
opinion was that each school system 
should have a coordinator of the nat- 
ural sciences. This would add to the 
coordination of that which is already 
over-coordinated. Anent the question 
of coordination it has been said: 


“If you can’t do something, teach 
it. If you can’t teach it, coordinate it.” 


Before closing this discussion, I 
point out that study periods in most 
of our schools are badly handled both 
in principle and in practice. As a re- 
sult they have become focal points of 
disciplinary and related problems. 
Each study period should be assigned 
to a specific subject. The teacher of 
that subject should give the students 
assignment to the course of study. 


These assignments should be com- 
pleted during the study period and 
be marked carefully by the subject 
teacher. The pupil should be aware 
that what work he does during the 
period will redound to his credit or 
discredit. Action of this sort would 


turn something that has become a neg- 
ative, or at most, a neutral activity, 
into a positive element of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. 


THATEVER is done about improv- 
ing the curriculum in the future 
should be done with the ancient Hel- 
We must educate 
Eventually we must 


lenic ideal in mind. 
the whole man. 
get away from our individualistic ap- 
proach to education. To the ancient 
Greeks the most important aspects of 
any individual were those he had in 
common with all mankind. Justice for 
them was akin to our modern term 
social justice. 

It is interesting to note that the 
etymological derivation of liberal arts 
or liberal education is that education 
, ley to the free citizen in ancient 

ays. 

It is also interesting to consider the 
fact that a man who was not free was 
less than a man to the ancient Greeks. 
In short, this article might be sum- 
marized by saying: 

“The intent and purpose of educa- 
tion is to teach the student to think. 
Whatever subjects are closely allied 
to this a are must courses for 
our secondary schools. Everythin 
else is a frill and must be cunbiional 
as such.” 








Tenure Rulings 
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unless they earn five (5) semester 
hours between June 1, 1947 and June 
1953 or within five (5) year period 
after June 1, 1947.” 


It is apparent that an examination 
in English grammar is not required 
of school board members. The con- 
cern of such a board for the profes- 
sional growth of teachers could then 
be better understood. 

As yet there has not been much liti- 
gation concerning the effect of provi- 
sions of this kind. In a few instances 
teachers have been kept on a lower 
level of the schedule because they 
failed to meet this requirement. Many 
others have spent large sums of money 
and made great sacrifices to earn the 
extra credits. In some instances teach- 
ers have undoubtedly used energies 
badly needed in their classrooms to 
take courses that had little relation to 
their work. 


[’ CALIFORNIA a case arose in- 
volving such a rule. Rible v. 
Hughes, 24 Cal. 2nd 437. By a four 
to three decision the Supreme Court 
of California upheld the validity of 
the rule. In a vigorous dissent three 
judges contradicted practically every 


proposition laid down by the majority. 
Therefore, in California such a rule 
is undoubtedly valid, at least where 
considered reasonable in the light of 
this decision. 

On the strength of this one case 
Corpus Juris Secundum states that 


salary schedules providing for de- 
creases in the salaries of permanent 
teachers failing to continue their pro- 
fessional training by study within 
stated periods are not invalid as in- 
directly providing for the dismissal of 
such teacher without cause. 

It should be understood that this 
decision is based upon the school law 
of California which may vary ma- 
terially from that of other states. The 
divided court makes it seem reason- 
able to suppose that differences in the 
law might lead to a different result in 
other states. The logic of this decision 
is that a rule providing for a “nega- 
tive salary increase” for a failure to 
take courses is also valid. A teacher 
could theoretically be negatively in- 
creased to the statutory minimum sal- 
ary and still retain tenure. 


Many arguments can be made 
against the rule. It can be urged with 
considerable force that it is arbitrary 
and discriminatory in principle. It is 
possible to argue that it violates a 
provision that salaries must be uni- 
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Has your Local given a copy of Organizing The Teaching Profession, the 


story of the American Federation of Teachers, to your local library? 


Here is 


President Louis Brenner of the West New York (N. J.) Federation of Teachers, 
Local 833, giving the book to the city’s public library, with Mrs. Rose L. Dilcher, 


head librarian, accepting it. 





form and based upon years of train- 
ing and experience. 

It may be pointed that it improperly 
delegates to the superintendent the dis- 
cretion to determine the studies a 
teacher must pursue and that the re- 
sult will be to demote and discharge 
a teacher by indirect means so that 
the board does indirectly what it 
could not do directly. These argu- 
ments were all overruled in the Cali- 
fornia case, 


N OTHER STATES it might appear 
that such a rule is in derogation 
of rights given by the tenure law and 
also violates rights given by the teach- 
er’s certificate. A constitutional argu- 
ment may apply in that a board legis- 
lates requirements affecting teacher 
tenure in violation of the separation 
of powers doctrine, or in excess of 
the power given to it by the school 
law of the state. The school law may 
also be so vague and general as to 
be unconstitutional for failure to set 
up administrative standards. 
Teachers should vigorously oppose 
any attempts to extend the operation 


of such restrictive rules. The tenure 
and the professional status of the 
teacher is involved. It touches the 
academic freedom of the teacher in 
that he is kept in bondage under rules 
requiring additional studies to such 
an extent that salary increases have 
no real meaning but must be used to 
pay for unneeded schooling rather 
than to meet the ever-increasing cost 
of living. 

In this article we have discussed 
some of the questions involving teach- 
er tenure that have arisen recently. 
Each year brings its own crop of prob- 
lems. Many of them are old and the 
rules of law involved are familiar. 
Every year or two there is a new prob- 
lem requiring a new application of 
old rules or the formulation of a new 
rule. 

It is the work and the continuing 
duty of a good professional organiza- 
tion of teachers to create a balance 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee where none has existed before, 
to maintain the balance where one has 
been established, and to redress it 
where it has been lost. 
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HAVE GUN! 
Will Control 


Teachers 


EITHER the controversial and un- 
desirable Professional Practices 
Act or the merit rating increment 
scheme are dead in New York state. 
Some 325 central New York school 
board members and guests, attending 
the second session of the 1958 school 
board institute held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, heard G. Howard Goold, exec- 
utive secretary of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, and Archibald 
B. Shaw, superintendent of schools in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., advocate adoption of 
the schemes and stress the benefits they 
would bring to boards of education. 
(No doubt these super salesmen have 
another sales talk for teacher groups. ) 
Shaw, speaking on the merit salary 
increment scheme, contended that high 
salary levels, open to only a restricted 
number of teachers, were a very effec- 
tive way of enticing top-notch teachers 
into a school system. He admitted 
Scarsdale teachers had voted 2 to | 
against merit salary increments and 
that Scarsdale teachers had refused to 
rate their fellow teachers, but these 
evidences of teacher reaction had not 
dampened his enthusiasm for the 
scheme. 


HEN Shaw was asked how selec- 

tions for the merit increments 
were made he replied that he had a 
superintendent’s council which met 
and when a teachers’ name was pre- 
sented, then rather informally agreed, 
“Oh, she’s tops,” and the teacher was 
moved to level C (the merit increment 
level) of the salary schedule. 

Shaw said that they did have a 
mimeographed brochure listing some 
objective criteria like service to the 
community, ability to get along with 
parents, evidence of professional 
growth, et cetera, but he made it plain 
that with the unique intuition with 


* Member, Syracuse Federation of Teachers, 
Local 905, who attended the school board 
institute referred to, at the request of 
Eliot Birnbaum, president of the Empire 
State Federation of Teachers. 
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which he and “his” council were en- 
dowed it was rarely necessary to resort 
to the consideration of such mechan- 
ical and objective criteria. 


Shaw stated that about 40 of the 
222 teachers employed in Scarsdale 


were assigned to level C of the salary 
schedule and that approximately 20 
more were at the top of level B and 
would probably always remain there. 
These unfortunates, doomed to eke 
out their existence on $900 per year 
less than their luckier fellows, appar- 
ently lacked that elusive “something” 
that inspired Shaw's council to ex- 
claim, “Oh, she’s tops.” 

Shaw encouraged the school board 
members to use the merit salary incre- 
ment scheme. He was sure a few high 
salaries, dangled in front of teachers, 
was a good investment. 


| Fpl when questioned from the 
audience relative to the 30 minute 
duty-free lunch bill, Shaw expressed 
his disdain for people who ran to the 
legislature “to have their back scratch- 
ed whenever it itched.” I gathered he 
thought it much better for teachers to 
work out their individual solutions to 
the “right-to-eat” problem. 

G. Howard Goold, the second speak- 
er, urged the school board members 
to support the Professional Practices 
Act because it would relieve boards of 
education and the commissioner of 
education of the unpleasant task of 
disciplining teachers. He postulated 
that revoking licenses, requiring addi- 
tional training, weeding out unfit 
teachers, and so on, would be much 
more acceptable to teachers when done 
by a committee chosen from their pro- 
fession and would ultimately mean 
that boards of education would have 
only high type teachers in their 
schools. 

The disciplinary feature of the Pro- 
fessional Practices Act was the major 
point stressed in Goold’s talk. He did 
not mention who would be found to 
replace the teachers who would be de- 


Miss Moore 


clared “unfit” but I presume a larger 
class load would solve that problem 


with further benefit to boards of edu- 
cation. 


Goold’s practical arguments were 
interspersed with pious references to 
how regrettable it was that teachers 
were the only group of highly trained 
specialists denied the right to “im- 
prove” their own members and he re- 
peated assurances that boards of edu- 
cation would find a superior employee 


available as soon as the Professional 
Practices Act is in operation. 


Goold said the Professional Prac- 
tices Act is being readied for re-intro- 
duction in the 1959 session of the New 
York state legislature in cooperation 
with the New York State Department 
of Education. 

During the question and answer 
period he said that his organization 
had never opposed merit salary incre- 
ments per se and that he would be 
glad to discuss them at the higher sal- 
ary levels. 


T WAS announced by the chairman 
of the meeting that Goold and 
Arvie Eldred, both of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, would be 
two of four people conducting a work- 
shop on “merit salary increments” at 
Syracuse University later in the sum- 
mer. The audience was urged to enroll. 
The talks by Goold and Shaw 
should be sufficient proof that teachers 
can not trust administrator-dominated 
teacher organizations to protect them 
from exploitation and restrictive legis- 
lation. Teachers had better be alert 
and watchful or the clever tactics of 
these determined men will bring about 
the loss of what little freedom and in- 
dependence they now enjoy. The “Mr. 
Shaws” and the “Mr. Goolds” are not 
resting or relaxing. Teachers should 
be equally determined and vigilant in 
defending their tenure right and re- 
jecting merit salary increment schemes. 
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Swedish Schools 
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three or four subjects of which one is 
English. If the pupil receives an ap- 
»yroval on the written examination, he 
is allowed to take an oral examination. 


rhe oral examination includes at the 
most four or five of the subjects in the 
highest class, i.e., last year of the gym- 
nasium, In some cases, the number of 
subjects has been reduced to three be- 
cause of the increased number of candi- 
dates. The examining commissions de- 
termine the subjects as well as the prob- 
lems and questions for the examination. 

Besides certain minimum  require- 
ments for approval, at least half of the 
commissioners on the examining com- 
mittee must agree that the pupil exam- 
ined be given approval. If the student 
fails, he has the right to a retest in at 
most two subjects. The number of pupils 
passing the exam is rising sharply. 

Considering the importance placed on 
the student-exam, it is litthe wonder 
that the mark of approval is greeted 
with celebration and jubilation by rela- 
tives and friends of the successful stu- 
dent. He now has the right to wear the 
white cap—the symbol of a student. 


Fer ade! FIFTY per cent of the stu 
dents who have now passed the stu- 
dent exam will enter the University or 
similar institution of higher learning. In 
Sweden, there are four universities of 
which the two oldest are Uppsala, found- 
ed in 1477, and Lund, founded in 1658. 
The other two universities are at Stock 
holm and Goteborg (Gothenburg) . 

Besides these four, there are two col 
leges of engineering: Tekniska hogskol 
an at Stockholm, and Chalmers Tek- 
nisha hogskolan at Goteborg. There are 
also colleges for commerce, dentists, vet- 
erinary science, pharmacy, forestry, and 
agriculture as well as the Caroline Med- 
ical Institute in Stockholm and the Col- 
lege of Medicine in Goteborg. 


HE GUIDING principles by which 
the State seems to shape its policies 
toward educational facilities and costs 


might be summarized as follows: The 
welfare and future prosperity of a na- 
tion depend to a large extent on the 
development of its human resources. 
Therefore, education should be as free 
as possible to everyone in order that the 
only limitations to the full development 
of each individual may be the individ- 
ual’s own aptitudes and interests. 

At the elementary level textbooks are 
supplied free of charge to all pupils. 
Hot lunches are also served free. Even 
at the university level, all tuition charg- 
es have been done away with. This also 
applies to the foreign student who en- 
rolls at a Swedish university. There are 
other numerous stipends and financial 
aids such as payments to families by the 
State which vary with the number of 
children in school. 
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XCEPT at the technical colleges and 
certain other colleges where the 
curriculum is rather rigidly prescribed, 
matriculation in a Swedish university 
leaves the student very much on his own 
initiative and responsibility. He indi- 
cates the department in which he pro- 
poses to do his study. He then may at- 
tend lectures and seminars as he sees fit. 
This phenomenon has been of con- 
cern to the University Investigating 
Committee for the reason that the stu- 
dents generally take more time than is 
deemed necessary to take their examina- 
tion in a given subject and many stu- 
dents drop out of the university without 
ever taking the examination at all. 

Students at the university are apt to 
concentrate on one or two subjects at a 
time. Mathematics and Science usually 
go together although there are many 
students in mathematics, for example, 
who are studying nothing else but 
mathematics at the moment. 

When they feel they are ready, which 
may take several semesters, they take 
an examination in the subject at an 
appointed, prearranged time for one, 
two, three, or four points, depending 
upon the calibre of courses they have 
had. The examination may last for two 
days with five hours of written exam 
each day. If the student is successful in 
the written part, he is then given an 
oral examination. 

To help students who can profit by a 
university education but who might 
otherwise take much longer to achieve 
their objective or drop out altogether, 
supervised study groups and seminars 
are now part of the training in some 
departments. 


T TEKNISKA HOGSKOLAN, the 

engineering college in Stockholm, 
the beginning student in electrical engi 
neering studies mathematics 10 hours 
per week; numerical methods 5 hours; 
vector algebra 4 hours; mechanics 514 
hours; physics 3 hours; and other elec- 
tive courses of this nature for a total of 
2714 hours. During succeeding years, 
the number of hours increases slightly 
and the courses become more specialized 
in each particular field. 

In Stockholm, itself, the technical col- 
lege with its generous cluster of modern 
buildings spread out on the north-east 
side of the city seems to have had an 
easier task to obtain State finances for 
expansion than the University in its 
cramped location. The modern class- 
rooms and the well-equipped labora- 
tories of the technical college are an 
open invitation to the student who has 
a definite career in mind in engineer- 
ing. Drop-outs and lengthy study terms 
are less noticeable here than at the 
University. 

In the laboratory of the water-engi- 
neering department, a study was going 
on of one of the rivers (Ljusnan) in 
the province of Jamtland. In the lab- 
oratory, the river had been built to 
scale complete with undercurrents. Us- 
ing midget-sized logs, means were being 
devised and studied whereby the surface 
water with its logs would be directed in 


one channel and the other water would 
be directed into another channel. The 
solution to this problem would help 
save many logs for one of Sweden's 
biggest industries. 


HE EXCELLENT article by Bruno 

Gustafson on Teachers’ Tenure in 
Sweden in the January, 1953, issue of 
The American Teacher should be of 
interest to those who wish to know 
about the training and status of teachers 
in this country. 

In 1956-57, there were 18 folkschool 
seminaries and eight primary school sem- 
inaries preparing teachers for the ele- 
mentary school by giving two years of 
additional training beyond the gym- 
nasium, ‘Teachers with this two-year 
training period are prepared to teach 
in the first six grades of the elementary 
school. 

In order to receive the position as 
adjunkt or subject-matter teacher in the 
upper division of the elementary school, 
the teacher must have passed the filoso- 
fisk ambetsexamen equivalent to the 
master of arts degree and have had two 
years of apprenticeship besides a course 
in pedagogy. 

Two special observations are in order 
here. In the future, teachers will re- 
ceive their appointment through the 
county school boards. Each school board 
is composed of four members in addi- 
tion to one lawyer and two experts. 
Thus, the principal is purely a routine 
administrator and does not do the hir- 
ing and firing and he does not deter- 
mine the salaries. In the words of one 
adjunkt at an enhetsskola, teachers have 
no reason to fear the principal. Teach- 
ers are responsible only to the board of 
education. 

The second observation is that the 
transfer of authority from the State 
Board of Education to the county boards 
has taken place at the same time that 
State aid to schools has increased. Hence, 
greater State financial aid has not meant 
greater central control. The reverse is 
taking place. 

A new development in teacher-train- 
ing has begun with the institution of a 
teacher college in Stockholm. In this 
college, it is planned to give the middle 
elementary, upper elementary, and gym- 
nasium teachers the same pedagogical 
training. The brand-new building is, 
like all other new school construction, 
admirably equipped, and tastefully dec- 
orated. It is destined to have a signifi- 
cant effect on the training practices for 
prospective teachers as Swedish educa- 
tion congeals into a unified, coordinated 
system. 

Sweden, like other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, takes its education seriously. 
Planning is long-range, thorough, realis- 
tic, and coordinated from the elemen- 
tary school level through the university. 
Most important, perhaps, the people, as 
a whole, are behind the program with 
moral as well as financial support. This 
fact may be due to the wide coverage of 
school problems in the press and on 
the radio. 
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ew Book 


Of Interest To Teachers 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT GIFT- 
ED CHILDREN, Cloth, 268 pp. By 
Willard Abraham, professor of educa- 
tion and head, Division of Special Edu- 
cation, Arizona State College. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N.Y., publishers. $3.75. 


The author discusses attitudes of 
gifted children, society’s attitude to- 
ward them, the place of the nursery 
school, public versus private schools, 
guidance, what other countries do with 
the gifted, needed research, public re- 
lations and the author’s plan of action. 


MORAL VALUES IN EDUCA. 
TION, Lessons from the Kentucky Ex- 
perience. Cloth, 338 pp. By Ellis Ford 
Hartford, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y., 
publishers. $4.00. 


The author gives some tested an- 
swers to the compelling and controver- 
sial question of what responsibility 
public schools should assume for char- 
acter education. The book affirms the 
point of view of the Kentucky Move- 
ment that the teaching of moral values 
is appropriate and timely for the pub- 
lic schools in a diverse democratic 
society. Confined to how these values 
can be taught without indoctrination, 
it presents accounts and suggestions 
drawn from the Kentucky schools 
which have been pioneers in a pro- 
gram of emphasis on moral and spir- 
itual education. 


SOVIET EDUCATION. Cloth, 192 
pp. Edited by George L. Kline, assis- 
tant professor of philosophy, Columbia 
University with foreword by George S. 
Counts, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and past president of Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. $3.50. 


Nine first hand reports by former 
Soviet teachers and students provide 
an insight into the day to day func- 
tioning of the Soviet educational sys- 
tem from 1920 through the early 
forties. The campaign against illiteracy 
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is described as well as the less well- 
known “Faculties of Special Purpose.” 
Descriptions range from the kinder- 
garten to the university. Discussion of 
anti-religious 
schools is included. 


propaganda in the 


TEACHING SCIENCE TO THE 


ORDINARY PUPIL. Cloth, 415 pp. 
By K. Laybourn, M.Sc., Ph.D., chief 
inspector of schools, Bristol, England, 
and C. H. Bailey, M.Sc., head of sci- 
ence department, Didsbury Training 
College, Manchester, England. Philo- 
sophical Library Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y., publisher. No 
price listed. 


A book devoted to the teaching of 


science through class experiments, to 
the average students. 
periments are based on the use of ma- 
terials and apparatus already familiar 
in everyday life, the authors’ theory 
being that they are the best media 
for practical work. 


Suggested ex- 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


IN GUIDANCE. Cloth, 369 pp. By 
Emery Stoops, professor of educa- 
tional administration and supervision, 
School of Education, University of 
Southern California, and Gunnar L. 
Wahlquist, assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and guidance, 
El Monte Union High School District. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., pub- 
lisher. $5.50. 


A text designed for the basic course 


in guidance for upper division and 
graduate students, and also as an aid 
to the 
guidance teacher. 
cluded on the necessity of continuity 
in guidance, proper gathering of in- 
formation about individuals, and the 
setting up of a guidance program. 


professional counselor and 
Sections are in- 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO OUR 


HIGH SCHOOLS? Cloth, 196 pp. By 
John Latimer, assistant dean of facul- 
ties and professor of classics, George 
Washington University. Public Affairs 
Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C., publisher. $3.25. 


How the American high schools 


have developed and where and why 
the author feels they have failed to 
achieve their goals are the subjects of 
this study. The author attempts to 
determine where curriculum amd meth- 
ods weaknesses are, and to suggest im- 
provements which will bring high 
school to the level of performance nec- 
essary in the space age. 


RESEARCH IN THE THREE R’S. 
Cloth, 435 pp. Edited by C. W. Hun- 
nicutt, professor of education, Syracuse 
University and William J. Iverson, as- 
sociate professor of education, Stan- 
ford University School of Education. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y., publishers. $6.00. 


A presentation of 78 key research 
reports of this century in the basic sub- 
ject areas. The reports are condensed, 
but are presented in the authors’ own 
words, except where the editors have 
supplied connecting sentences or para- 
graphs where abridgement occurs. 


STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL 
PUPIL, Part of Exploration Series in 
Education under the advisory editor- 
ship of John Guy Fowlkes. Cloth, 238 
pp. By Verna White, director of edu- 
cation, Monterey County Schools, Cal- 
ifornia. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N.Y., publish- 
ers. $4.00. 


The author emphasizes necessity for 
cooperation among teachers, school 
personnel and allied professional per- 
sonnel and laymen, and outlines meth- 
ods of study and interpretation of in- 
dividual students under classroom con- 
ditions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN. 
ISM. Fourth Edition, Revised. Cloth, 
243 pp. By Corliss Lamont, Lecturer 
in Philosophy, Columbia University. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y., publisher. $ 2.75. 


The author traces the historical de- 
velopment and current scope of human- 
ism and presents this philosophy as a 
way of life for moderns. Human be- 
ings, he argues, are able to shape their 
own destinies and find true good in 
working for happiness on this earth 
and for the progress of all humanity. 
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GOALS 


of the 
AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 


WHY 





What Teachers 
Want to Know 
About the Union 


New and Effective 


A.F. of T. Literature 


October is membership month, when A.F. of T. 
Locals across the country join in inviting more 
teachers to become members. There is no more 
dynamic way of telling the Union Teacher Story 
and the benefits of belonging than with the new 
and revised literature now available from your National Office. These are Booklets and Leaflets 


of appeal to every teacher. All are handy size. 


Goals of the American Federation of Teachers and Why. 
A new, interest arousing and thought provoking summary. 
Envisions teaching as the highest of professions. 16 pages. 
Red and black on white. $5.00 per 100 or $50.00 per 1,000 


New Horizons for America’s Teachers. 8 accordion folded 
pages, printed in orange, black and fawn. Most colorful of 
the A.F. of T.’s rapidly growing number of membership helps. 


$3.00 per 100, or $30.00 per 1,000 


Questions and Answers About the American Federation of 
Teachers, revised. A 12-page booklet, in blue, black and 
white. Answers 22 questions most frequently asked about the 
A.F. of T. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Why I Joined the A.F. of T. Noted educators, statesmen 
and classroom teachers tell the story. Reprinted from the 
American Teacher magazine in an attractive 12-page booklet 
Green and black on white. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Since all items are priced below 
actual cost, please help us save 
bookkeeping by enclosing check or 
money order. Prices of other lit- 
erature on request 


Union Philosophy and the 
Professional, by Jack Barbash, 
professor of labor education, 
University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers. Tells why pro- 
fessionals need a union. $2.00 
per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


A Teachers Union Leader 
Views School Problems, by Carl 
J. Megel. Reprinted from Edu- 
cation Digest as condensed from 
Teachers College Record. $2.00 
per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


Member windshield sticker, 
with AF. of T. emblem. In 
blue and gold. 5 cents each or 
$5.00 per 100. AF. of T. stick- 
ers for envelopes or letterheads. 
50 cents per 100 or $5.00 per 
1,000 








